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VOL. XXXIV, No. 9 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


THE PART OF ART IN THE CULTURAL RELATIONS 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


This article from VOKS, a Soviet 
art magazine, gives a general 
idea of art education in Russia 


@ Work in the domain of art contributes very much to the 

solution of the chief problem of the cultural relations 
of the USSR with foreign countries. Works of art reflect 
those social conditions under which the artist is creating; 
art is a sort of mirror fixing on its surface those social 
surroundings in which it arises and develops. At the same 
time, the international language of art is interesting and 
accessible to the broadest classes of the population. Many 
national barriers fall down before art. A work of art easily 
surmounts the frontiers of Sates, carrying with it a notion 
of the culture and life of the country which it comes from. 

Hence, in the general system of VOKS, art relations 
develop very intensely. This development goes along dif- 
ferent ways. The most effective way is naturally the im- 
mediate exchange of art production. Not in all domains, 
however, is it equally easy to carry it out. While a musical 
composition or a film can be demonstrated easily enough, 
a tour of some theatre or a picture exhibition, for instance, 
imply much greater difficulties. Besides the demonstration 
of specimens of art production, great importance belongs 
to bilateral information to the exchange of material, knowl- 
edge, and, lastly, of artists. We must point out that the 
foreign press devotes considerable attention, apart from 
such fundamental questions as the Five-Year Plan, the 
reconstruction of agriculture in the USSR, and general 
education, to the accomplishments of Soviet art. Foreign 
reviews consecrate a number of special issues exclusively 
to art in the USSR. We will mention, for instance, the 
Viennese musical review “Anbruch” which published in 
January 1932 a double issue on Soviet music. 

More profound information work is being carried on 
with regard to journeys and scientific missions of single 
art students, critics, and stage-managers. They read lec- 
tures and write articles on the art of their country. This 
is the third form of relations, the exchange of scientific 
and artistic forces. 

In what consists the chief, distinctive feature of Soviet 
art? Undoubtedly, in its resolute separation from the 
position of neutrality and non-political creation, in the 
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concentration of the artist’s attention upon present-day 
question of socialist construction. Soviet art cannot be 
imagined outside of those fundamental tasks which stand 
before the entire Soviet Union—the tasks of constructing 
socialism on the basis of an economic and cultural recon- 
struction of the country. Hence it is natural that the 
acquaintance with specimens of Soviet art must be effected 
against the background of a general study of the USSR. 
These principles determine the fourth method of art re- 
lations —the information and the cultural service for the 
foreign visitors of the USSR. 

These are the principal forms of the cultural collab- 
oration of the USSR with the peoples of other countries 
in the domain of art. Under the conditions of peaceful 
Soviet construction and of an increasing interest towards 
the USSR as towards a country creating a new, hitherto 
unseen socialist culture, this section of work is growing and 
getting stronger. In order to convey an idea of what has 
been done in practice at least during the past year, it is 
necessary to deal swiftly with the various branches of 
art — theatre, music, cinema, photography, painting and 
graphics, as each of them, determines the variety of forms 
and methods of cultural relations. 

THEATRE 

Since the revolution two foreign theatres have been 
shown in the USSR: the Japanese national theatre 
“Kabuki” (in 1928), continuing the traditions of feudal 
art reinforced by a high actors’ skill, and the Berlin revo- 
lutionary theatre of “Young Actors” (in 1930), belonging 
to the left groups of modern theatrical Germany. These 
two tours seem to have determined the range of interest 
of the USSR in foreign culture. Far from confining itself 
to single questions, it follows the tendency of acquainting 
broad circles of working people of the USSR with all 
accomplishments of foreign culture possessing a real value. 

The Soviet theatre in its turn travelled abroad more 
than once. Two lengthy tours have been made by the 
Meyerhold Theatre and the Kamerny Theatre. They have 
given over 100 performances abroad. These theatres, how- 
ever, convey only an incomplete notion of the general 
development of theatrical art in the USSR. We must 
note in particular that the productions of 1931 (“The 
Fire Line” at the Kamerny, “The List of Benefactions” 
and “The Last Decisive” at the Meyerhold Theatre), sig- 
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nifying a definite change in the creative principles of these 
theatres, remained unknown to the foreign spectator. A 
number of theatres which have arisen in the revolutionary 
epoch, for instance, the Theatre of the Moscow Region’s 
Council of Trade Unions, directed by Liubimov-Lanskoy, 
and the Theatre of Revolution, have unfortunately never 
been abroad. Finally, the greatest interest at the present 
time belongs perhaps to the theatres of young workers, 
called “TRAMSs”, representing the supreme form of 
amateur art. None of the TRAMs have yet been abroad. 

We have mentioned the technical difficulties proper to 
the organization of theatrical tours. They explain the yet 
insignificant results of theatrical exchange. The travelling 
of Soviet theatres abroad is rendered difficult by another 
circumstance. The interest of broad masses of population 
in the USSR in the theatre is so great that it was necessary 
to introduce continuous work the year round in all theatres 
without exception, thus there is no one day on which any 
theatre-hall in the USSR would remain unused. During the 
summer season and the short-termed actors’ holidays there 
are usually arranged exchange tours between the theatres 
of different towns. Like all other Soviet governmental and 
cultural institutions all theatres are on uninterrupted work 
and are nevertheless even overcrowded with spectators. 

Touring exchange is not the only form of theatrical re- 
lations abroad. In various countries plays of the Soviet 
repertory are being produced and recently there have 
been sent through VOKS to the Society of Friends of 
the USSR in Ireland, V. Kirshon’s play “Grain” and S. 
Tretiakovs “Roar, China,” the Swedish Royal Theatre 
has been assisted in obtaining M. Gorki’s new play 
“Egor Bulychov’”, and the Soviet version of the play “The 
Brave Soldier Schweik” has been sent to the Municipal 
Theatre in New York. Many works of foreign playwrights 
are being shown on the stages of Soviet theatres. We will 
mention the American author E. O’Neill and the German 
playwright F. Wolff. 

In 1931 many prominent foreign theatre people visited 
the USSR, among them the well-known American art ex- 
pert Harry Dan who came for the third time, and collected, 
through the medium of VOKS, much material for reading 
lectures and writing a special monography on the Soviet 
theatre. It is extremely unfortunate that the visit of the 
famous German critic Herbert Iehring coincided with the 
close of the winter theatrical season so that Herr Iehring 
could see only a very limited number of performances. 
Many theatrical guests came this past year from Holland. 
Stage-manager van Dalsum with his wife, an actress, and 
Charlotte Keller came to the jubilee festivals of the Meyer- 
hold Theatre. In mid-summer Moscow was visited by the 
actor and stage-manager van Gasteri and the singer M. 
Shalla who performed at concerts, among other things, 
popular and revolutionary songs of Germany and Spain. 
The actress Bramberg came from Latvia with her hus- 
band, the writer Villips. Her arrival continued the series 
of visits of theatrical Moscow by representatives of the 
Riga Art Theatre from which there came in past years 
the talented young actress Irma Bersin and stage-manager 
Prede. In October 1931, the USSR was visited by one of 
the most prominent theatrical enterprisers of the United 
States of America, Mr. Rothafel, known as “Roxy”, who 
met at VOKS the directors of the Moscow theatres and 
noted Soviet architects. 

The VOKS Theatrical Section is acting as “guide” to 
foreign visitors with regard to Soviet theatres. The visitors 
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are given the opportunity of seeing performances, witness- 
ing rehearsals, making personal acquaintance with Soviet 
stage-managers and actors and getting acquainted with the 
history and development of theatrical art in the State 
Theatrical Museum. In this way the foreign theatre people 
obtain a full knowledge of Soviet theatrical life and of 
those distinctive elements which make the Soviet theatres 
a socially-active organism. Further, through the medium 
of the Section, there appears systematically a correct 
and full information on the Soviet theatre. It can be 
found in the columns both of the special and of the general 
foreign press. The Japanese review “Screen and Stage” 
(Tokio) is writing regularly about our new productions. 
The well-known English critic Handley Carter, to whose 
pen belongs a big work on theatre in the USSR, continues 
collecting material on Soviet art. The list of denominations 
and names of those who are writing about the Soviet theatre 
could be brought to many dozens, because the interest in 
the Soviet theatre is very great in all civilized countries 
of West and East. 

MUSIC 

The most interesting musical guests of VOKS last 
year were the well-known American conductor Leopold 
Stokovsky and the German revolutionary composer Hans 
Eisler. Both of them remained unfortunately a very 
short time in the USSR and did not appear before the 
Soviet audience. A great event in the past concert season 
were two Japanese conductors, Hidemaro Konoe and Kossak 
Yamada. They both conducted concerts at Moscow and 
Leningrad. The programs of these concerts were par- 
ticularly valuable including works of European classics, 
specimens of the production of the conductors themselves 
who are the most prominent composers of modern Japan. 
The public’s sympathies were equally divided: Yamada at- 
tracted the attention as composer, and Konoe as conductor. 

We must state that the foreign artists visiting the 
USSR confine themselves in their concerts to the classical 
repertory, whereas it is very important to acquaint the 
public with contemporary compositions. The works of 
many Soviet composers are being diffused abroad: N. 
Miaskovsky, A. Krein, S. Feinberg, D. Shostakovich, L. 
Knipper, V. Shebalin, A. Mossolov. The works of the group 
of proletarian composers: A. Davidenko, V. Belyi, N. 
Chemberdji, M. Koval, V. Schechter, begin gradually to 
be performed. 

Soviet musical circles are interested in the works of 
contemporary Western-European composers. Some of the 
latter have personally visited the USSR in the past few 
years: Alfredo Casella, Paul Hindemith, Bela Bartok. We 
observe, however, a certain disproportion in this branch of 
musical relations. Of all the greater significance was the 
arrival in Moscow (October 1931) of a group of chamber 
musicians, led by the well-known American public worker 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge. It was organized with the sup- 
port of the American-Russian Institute of Cultural Relations 
with the USSR in New York. This group included the ‘‘Rot- 
Quartett” of Budapest and the pianist Emma Liibbecke of 
Frankfurt on Main. The musical part was directed by the 
conductor Hugo Korchak. The purpose of Mrs. Coolidge’s 
group coming to Moscow was to give Soviet musicians 
the possibility of getting acquainted with the works of 
European and American composers in the latest years. At 
the concerts of this ensemble, organized by VOKS, there 
were present all prominent Moscow composers, critics, 
theorists and artists. The performers showed a high 
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artistic mastery. As to the concert program itself it has 
proven once more that the creation of Soviet as well as 
those of Western European composers follow different ways. 

After having analysed the plan of the concert season 
1931-32 we can state in it a definite prevalence of foreign 
professional tours in the USSR over Soviet artists’ jour- 
neys abroad. This circumstance is comprehensible if we 
consider the great quantitative range which the concert 
educational work acquires within the Union. The develop- 
ment of socialist construction has given birth to hundreds 
of thousands and millions of new consumers of art. The 
concert activity is growing not only in the centre but also 
on the borders, at the places of gigantic new constructions, 
at wood-cutting places. The existing personnel of Soviet 
artists cannot satisfy the scales of this work. This is why 
there are no unemployed artists in the USSR and why it 
is difficult to send the best among them abroad for a long 
time: they are all being employed in the Union for mass 
concert activity. 

With every year the business of artists’ exchange be- 
tween the USSR and abroad becomes more and more plan- 
ful. Soviet concert organizations endeavor to limit the 
spontaneous artistic tours and to replace them by system- 
atic business relations with foreign State or public or- 
ganizations. A concrete example is the agreement con- 
cluded with the Deutsche Kunstgesellschaft (Berlin). The 
director of this society, Dr. Michaelis, and the musician 
W. Vogel have, during their sojourn in Moscow, come 
through the medium of VOKS to an agreement with the 
central Soviet concert organization GOMEZ. The collab- 
oration with the Deutsche Kunstgesellschaft is giving 
already quite positive results and making the exchange of 
artists one of the channels of regular cultural relations 
between the USSR and Germany. 

Extremely interesting prospects are opening with the 
development of the production of Soviet gramophone 
records. Being a portable, movable “museum of sounds,” 
and of an accessible price, the gramophone records serve 
as a useful instrument for the popularization of musical 
art. Several experiments made in this direction by VOKS 
in Austria have yielded very favorable results. Particularly 
important becomes the part of the gramophone record in 
the matter of studying and fixing specimens of the music 
of the numerous nations inhabiting the vast territory of 
the USSR. No less important a factor in the animating of 
musical relations between the USSR and foreign countries 
is the radio-broadcasting which can serve as a powerful 
means of mass service. ‘ 

CINEMA 

The Soviet film, in its foreign demonstrations, has al- 
ready its own famous history. In spite of all possible 
censorial obstacles, such films as the “Battleship Potemkin”’, 
“Mother”, “Storm over Asia’, “A Passport into Life’ have 
passed over the world’s screens. Because of many circum- 
stances, however, only a small part of the Soviet cinema- 
tography productions has obtained the possibility of pass- 
ing beyond the limits of the USSR. It is natural that 
foreigners coming to the USSR want to get acquainted with 
these films which they could not see abroad. For this 
purpose the VOKS cinema-section regularly arranges closed 
cinema demonstrations of new Soviet films. In 1931 over 
80 of such demonstrations took place which served abeut 
300 foreign visitors. 

A characteristic feature of the past year is the affluence 
of foreign cinema-specialists wanting to work in the USSR. 
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Many of them are being employed by Soviet cinema or- 
ganizations. Thus have been invited to work the stage- 
managers Erwin Piskator (Germany), Hans Richter (Ger- 
many), Moris Ivens (Holland), and a group of German 
actors led by Paul Wegener. The famous American stage- 
manager Cecil de Mille who came last summer to the USSR 
also inquired about his working in the Soviet cinema. 

Quite unexpectedly appeared as “cinema artist” Bernard 
Shaw who pronounced, during his stay at Leningrad, a 
speech on Lenin for the tone cinema. He also gave a 
characteristic estimation of the ideology of the Soviet 
cinema. In opening the Soviet exhibition in London in 
1930, Bernard Shaw said among other things: “When we 
see the Russian film and remember that never for a moment 
have they had to fall back on that last refuge of decaying 
art — sex appeal, we wish we could make some arrange- 
ments for the Soviets to come here and take charge of our 
educational affairs.” 

Many of the Soviet cinema people go abroad to demon- 
strate specimens of their creation and to study the Western- 
European technique. In 1931 stage-manager Dziga Vertov 
(the author of the film “A Donets-Basin Symphony’) went 
to Germany, and recently left engineer Taguer, one of the 
creators of the tone cinema in the USSR. 

The information relations on cinema questions become 
in many cases lengthy and a serious study. As an example 
can be quoted two special books on the Soviet cinema which 
have appeared in Japan this year. One of them is written 
by the journalist Ippei Fukuro and represents a capital 
review of the Soviet cinema production. On the book, under- 
neath its Japanese title, is printed in Russian characters 
a quotation from V. I. Lenin: “Of all arts the cinema is 
the most important to us.” The other book is written by 
the Japanese journalist Kunio Ito. It analyses the thematic 
tasks of Soviet films and gives a general characteristic of 
the ideological tendency of the cinema in the USSR. 

These books are a new complement to the vast series 
of foreign publications devoted to the study of the different 
domains of Soviet art. 

| PLASTIC ARTS 

The art material passing through the Plastic Section 
of VOKS is painting, graphics (prints, drawings, engrav- 
ings), sculpture (in photographs and models), polygraphy 
(posters, books), architecture (in photographs), political 
caricatures. Whatever this material may be, it contributes 
an idea of the Soviet country’s new aspect. 

At the same time the study of the production of Soviet 
painters and sculptors demonstrates to the visitors of 
VOKS’s foreign exhibitions the picture of an extraordinary 
growth of Soviet nations’ and young workers’ creative 
power. This circumstance has been justly noted by the 
Swiss newspaper “Berner Tageblatt’” of May 3, 1931, which 
says: “We must firmly state that the revolution in Russia 
has liberated artistic powers in this gigantic country, the 
existence of which nobody suspected.” 

Just because the Soviet plastic art reflects in its dem- 
onstrations abroad its “present day”, the most character- 
istic sections of exhibitions are the sections of posters, of 
new architecture, and of political caricature. 

In 1931 we note an undubitable revival of exhibition 
work, last year ten big exhibitions have taken place in 
different countries. We will speak in the first place of 
international exhibitions, i. e. of those at which is repre- 
sented the art of different countries and at which the 
USSR occupies one of the sections. 
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There was made use, in 1931, of the art materials of 
the USSR which had been demonstrated before at two 
great international exhibitions, in Venice and Monza- 
Milan. The exhibits of the USSR, completed by a series 
of new prints and posters, were sent from these exhibitions 
to Zurich, Bern, Amsterdam and Vienna. In the two latter 
towns the exhibits, taken from Monza-Milan, were dem- 
onstrated under the general title “Socialist art of today.” 

The Soviet artistic book was shown in 1931 at the Inter- 
national Book Exhibition in Paris, and Soviet painting at 
the International Painting Exhibition in Pittsburgh. At 
the international exhibitions in Chicago and Philadelphia 
were demonstrated specimens of Soviet prints and litho- 
graphy. 

Foreign public opinion devotes great attention to every 
new exhibition. Every exhibition finds a large echo in the 
press. Press references unanimously state the prevalence 
of thematic pointedness in the work of Soviet painters over 
purely formal, aesthetic researches. Concerning that same 
exhibition in Bern the newspaper ‘‘Neue Berner Zeitung” 
of May 7, 1931, quoted: “The painter Zernova’s picture 
“A Textile Factory” reminded us of the recent complaint 
of the secretary of a big industrial enterprise who asked 
Swiss painters for some suitable picture for his Board’s 
conference-room. He did not find anything except still life 
and landscapes. This is because our painters pass by 
creative living life and listen only to their own moods.” 

Beside the painter K. Zernova, great popularity is 
enjoyed by the graphic artists V. Favorsky and A. Krav- 
chenko, and by the painters: A. Deyneka, Y. Pimenov, 
K. Petrov-Vodkin, P. Kuznetsov, S. Luchishkin, R. Barto, 
M. Gurevich, as well as by the painters of the national re- 
publics: M. Sarian, Arakelian (Transcaucasus), Petritsky, 
Kassian, Dovgal (Ukraine). 

Bilateral relations with foreign countries in the sphere 
of plastic arts are being formed not only through ex- 
hibitions. Great importance belongs to press information. 
Plastic atr production forms a grateful material for deal- 
ing with in the press, particularly in special, richly illus- 
trated publication. In 1931 appeared a series of special 
issues of foreign reviews, consecrated to plastic arts in the 
USSR. In France is published a special issue of the review 
“Architecture d’Aujourd’hui’’, devoted to Soviet architec- 
ture, and an issue of the review “Architecture Vivante”’ 
devoted to the same subject, while the review “Arts et 
Métiers Graphiques” is preparing a special issue on poly- 
graphy in the USSR. The same question will be treated in 
a special issue of the German review “Archiv fir das 
Buchgewerbe.” 

The sojourn of conspicuous foreign specialists in the 
USSR contributes very much to the establishment of sys- 
tematic relations. The VOKS’ Plastic Section is carrying 
on with them a great scientifically-consultative work. They 
in their turn give valuable information. A typical report 
of this kind was the lecture of Prof. Pope, a well-known 
American specialist on Persian art, on October 21, 1931. 
The VOKS’ Plastic Section has been visited in the last 
period by the American painter Louis Losovick, the Eng- 
lish architect Ellis Williams, the German art expert Alfred 
Kuhn, a large group of young French architects, the Dutch 
painter Schoyhem, a group of conspicuous American archi- 
tects working at the creation of a radio-city in America. 

A very important moment opening great prospects in 
the development of work, is the tendency to organize within 
the USSR art exhibitions of different countries. For a long 
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time after the war our country was isolated from the newest 
currents of Western-European art. This severance is grad- 
ually being eliminated. Very useful in this respect must be 
the exhibitions which are being organized within the USSR, 
not only in the central towns, but also in the national re- 
publics included in the Soviet Union. Concretely, the next 
measures will be: the exhibition of German architecture 
projected for the spring of 1932, which is organized with 
the assistance of the Deutsche Kunstgesellschaft, the latter 
thus extending its activity beyond the mere exchange of 
artists; a revolutionary group of American painters, united 
by the John Reed Club, will show specimens of their works 
at an exhibition which will be opened by VOKS in the clubs 
of the great industrial enterprises of Moscow; in connection 
with the sojourn, last summer, of a group of young Czecho- 
slovakian architects in Moscow, is being prepared a big 
exhibition of Czechoslovakian architecture, in particular of 
workers’ houses; finally, the organization of an exhibition 
of Dutch painters is being prepared. The experience of 
foreign exhibitions arranged during the year 1931 (as, for 
instance, “Bauhaus”, organized with the assistance of the 
architect Hannes Meier, or the exhibitions of pictures of 
the Brazilian painter Mrs. Tarsila, opened with this artist’s 
stay in Moscow) shows that this section of work is popular 
among the broadest circles of the population. 

PHOTO 

The production of Soviet photography of 1931 has been 
shown abroad at 16 exhibitions embraced 1,411 original 
photo-works. Five of these exhibitions had an international 
character (the USSR was represented by one of the sec- 
tions), and 11 were organized independently. The ex- 
hibitions took place in England, America, Japan, Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and South Africa. 
Of the greatest interest was the English exhibition (London 
and Liverpool), and also the exhibitions at Brussels and 
Amsterdam. 

Of what character are the photo-exhibits sent abroad 
by VOKS? It signifies a decided change in the production 
of the best Soviet photographers. Not only among the 
exhibits destined as models for exhibitions, but even “at 
home’’, in individual photograph albums, it becomes more 
difficult with every year to find works on abstract, purely 
esthetic subjects. This becomes all the more comprehensible 
if we consider the responsible part of photography in the 
fixation of bright moments of the new life in the USSR. 
A grandiose re-arrangement of economy, culture and social 
life of an enormous country is going on before our eyes. 
A man who has left his town even for a few months, at 
his return often cannot recognize his native place. This 
growth, these real indices of socialist construction (new 
buildings, factories, plants, workers’ settlements, clubs, 
hospitals, schools, mass meetings, the new life of each 
separate nucleus and family) require their own historian 
and their own painter. The photographer’s objective is 
here of great help, seizing and fixing all the remarkable 
moments of new reality. 

VOKS demonstrates such photo-exhibits abroad. The 
numerous visitors to the Soviet photo-exhibitions find in 
a small photograph a bit of “the truth about the USSR.” 
The foreigners who have visited the USSR during the past 
years are convinced of their full veracity. 

Prof. Milligan who recently visited the USSR confirmed 
in his speech at the opening of the Soviet photo-exhibition 
in Liverpool the absolute correctness of the Soviet photo- 
graphic documentation and appealed to those present to 
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follow his example and to visit the USSR personally, in 
order to persuade themselves of that country’s growth. 

The newspaper “The Evening Moscow”, in No. 251 
(2370) of October 21, 1931, tells of one such “verification”’ 
case. The photographs taken of the flat of the worker 
Filippov (of the factory “Red Proletarian”) and published 
by the German illustrated magazine “A.I.Z.”, provoked 
diffidence in certain circles. When a German delegation 
was in Moscow and visited the factory “Red Proletarian’”’, 
they naturally wanted to convince themselves of the cor- 
rectness of the photographs published in the “A.I.Z.”. The 
delegates were immediately led to the worker Filippov’s 
flat where they could see clean bright rooms, gas in the 
kitchen, a shower-bath — in a word, all that was repres- 
ented on the photographs. They were further satisfied that 
all the 16 buildings of the new workers’ home belonging 
to the factory “Red Proletarian”, — one of our industrial 
giants, — consists of similar apartments. 

PROSPECTS AND WISHES 

Thus are developing the relations in the chief branches 
of art — theatre, music, cinema, plastics, and photo. 

The single links of art relations form a solid chain of 
systematic cultural collaboration between the USSR and 
foreign countries. In the mutual interest, in the sincere 
wish for mutual intercourse lies the guarantee of further 
expansion of these relations. We will now try, roughly at 
least, to outline the next stages of work. 

We think that bilateral information relations have par- 
ticularly serious prospects. Their nature, however, must 
experience a certain change. The period of general in- 
formation can be already considered as finished. Both 
abroad and in the USSR there has certainly been achieved 
an “elimination of illiteracy” in the general questions of 
art. Now, the living picture of artistic creation must be 
followed by scientific research thought which studies and 
analyses it. We must involve in the mutual relations the 
scientific research forces in art. It would be time, for in- 
stance, to start with the studying of the technical recon- 
struction of art, in particular of the theatre and the cinema. 
The art students’ circles in the USSR and in foreign 
countries must establish a closer intercourse and an ex- 
change of experience and of scientific works. 

In the interesting and popular business of artists’ ex- 
change it would be necessary to intensify the exchange ot 
young artists. In all countries the problem of personnel, 
of training the artistic relay, is of great importance. 
For the USSR it is particularly important, because the 
young generation of Soviet artists will have to work 
under quite different conditions, on the basis of an 
entirely new world conception, in the surroundings of an 
intense economic and cultural construction. The exchange 
of young artists makes it possible not only to get acquainted 
with the creative resources of the new personnel — it gives 
an idea of the principles and methods of a country’s art 
pedagogy. A certain, and very positive, experience is 
already acquired in this direction. In 1930 there took 
place an exchange of laureates with Poland. Later many 
countries, and among them the USSR met, in the person 
of their young musicians, at the Second International 
Chopin Contest in Warsaw. 

We have already pointed out the great future which 
undoubtedly awaits such new, popular cultural factors, as 
the radio and the gramophone record. We must only know 
how to make use of them organizationally, in the system 


of cultural relations. 
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All these tasks will give effective results only under the 
condition that the broadest circles of the public will be 
involved in this work. The general human idea of cultural 
relations cannot develop successfully if it remains within 
the narrow confines of single offices and institutions. In 
the USSR, for instance, the whole work of VOKS is being 
carried on with the most active participation of repre- 
sentatives of the scientific and artistic public. The most 
conspicuous specialists — art experts, critics, stage-man- 
agers, composers, and painters — take part in the different 
sections of VOKS’s Art Section (uniting all forms of art 
relations). VOKS put them in touch with foreign visitors, 
they are giving consultations on different questions, with 
their help are being collected special materials for abroad, 
data on facts, etc. 

The Scientifically-Technical Section of VOKS, keeping 
up relations in the sphere of science and technics, is built 
up on the same principle. The number of practical con- 
ductors of cultural relations must increase with every year. 
Yet with the increase of active workers should also grow 
the number of their spiritual adherents. Theatre or cinema 
audiences, exhibition visitors, amateurs of music—they all 
must join the ranks of “friends of cultural relations’? who 
speak with each other in the common language of art. 

The great and necessary branch of general human 
pregress, the cultural drawing near of the nations of the 
USSR to those of the whole world on the basis of art, can 
be developed only when leaning upon broad public support. 


A modern flower design for 
a textile by Emmy Zweybruck 
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GROUP OF 
DESIGNS 
FOR NET 
EMBROIDERY 


NEW SURFACE DESIGNS 


@ The sober practicality of our modern flats makes us wish 

for gay colors, decorative materials of a rich rhythm- 
ical structure, flowers and ornaments which shall give them 
a cheerful touch. In the material for inner decoration 
and upholstery large, simple flower forms produce a strong 
and clear rhythm. The curved lines interrupt this rhythm 
and increase its movement. The tiny flowers, lines and 
squares constitute a kind of secondary melody, leading back 
to the leitmotif. 

Design for a wrapping paper, printed in red on a pink 
background. It is cut in linoleum, the peculiarity of the 
material suggesting new shapes and lines to the students. 
I make my pupils change the mediums as often as possible, 
because in this way they often hit on quite new and original 
solutions of a problem. We avoid as much as we can draw- 
ing with the pencil, but we cut in wood, linoleum or paper, 
we embroider, stencil, turn and carve. The background is 
divided into white and black motifs, representing flower 
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BY EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


forms. Over this background we spread the theme 
“Aquarium” in such a way that the motifs standing against 
white are executed in black, whereas those standing against 
black are done in white (design on cover of this issue). 

Material for a child’s frock is shown on page 212. The 
pattern is again arranged in such a way that the main 
motif is placed alternately on the light and on the dark 
background. Curtain textile for a nursery also shown on 
page 212 is produced by leaves scattered all over the back- 
ground. The leaves are again divided by rich figural motifs. 

The net embroideries, illustrated above, was executed in 
fine colorful silk threads. The delicate technique of net em- 
broidery enables trained hands to handle the silk threads 
like a sharpened pencil and to obtain highly differentiated 
tone-values, reminding one of graphic works. All these 
embroideries are one-colored. The differences between the 
tone-values result only from the various kinds of stitches 
which are used and produce lighter and darker shades. 
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A DECORATIVE 


FLOWER FABRIC 


FOR INTERIOR 
FURNISHINGS 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN DESIGN 


BY CARLTON ATHERTON 


@ The accompanying illustrations show how an attempt 

was made to an approach of natural forms from an 
abstract grouping or massing of line. A pleasing arrange- 
ment of three straight lines was first made with emphasis 
laid upon predomination and variety. One of the edges was 
next broken by some rhythmic device. These group lines 
were used in various combinations to form linear patterns. 
They were superimposed so as to form regular and irregular 
plaids, a simple cross line pattern was laid over them, and 
the dark-and-light was counterchanged. Finally a com- 
pound-group was turned about a point to produce a flower 
form. The flower forms were then combined with straight, 
or curved lines for stems and simple geometric shapes for 
leaves and used in groups of three. These groups were 
used with the original group of lines in an alternate checker- 
board pattern—as shown in the design by Mrs. C. G. Holy 
in color. 


Designs by elementary group in design 
structure at Ohio State University 
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Progressive steps in design struc- 
ture by pupils of Carlton Atherton 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


® Czechoslovakia! How rich in design! No wonder her 

pie | pattern. Her fields are beautiful, much like 
patchwork quilts. The geese as they walk down the little 
mic white curves in the landscape. The 
traveler may climb the many stairs of the biggest Gothic 
castle in the world and view along the way the patterns of 
ue and gold angels on the ceilings and walls. And when 
ne stops to rest in one of the rooms he may look out of 
the window at the landscape far below, and see red and 
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This decorative painting with free 
brush strokes is by Jessie Todd. On 
the opposite page is a decorative 
figure arrangement of a girl in Czecho- 
slovakian costume also by Jessie Todd 


BY JESSIE TODD AND ANN GALE 


green tapestries made of tiny red roofs and hills of green 
trees. He sees a moving tapestry made alive with ox 
carts and women carrying bundles of straw in large baskets 
on their backs. And as for modern design the traveler may 
go up in a restaurant tower and look down on hundreds of 
round tables each arranged in big curves with a red and 
white parasol over it, and below this setting the blue river 
makes the picture complete. Even the long unreadable 
words make most interesting designs over the streets. 
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BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY SCREEN 


@ In 1917, when Jean Ajalbert of the Académie Goncourt 

became Director of the National Tapestry Manufactory 
of Beauvais, that famous institution had fallen upon evil 
times. For half a century it had suffered neglect, varied 
by threats of being suppressed or merged with some other 
enterprise. During this period the number of new models 
undertaken was negligible. To keep the weavers busy old 
cartoons of the 18th century were revamped and put again 
on the looms. Public indifference completed the picture. 
Yet all was not lost: the weavers maintained unimpaired 
their marvelous technical skill. A strong administrator 
who would give to the manufactory a new orientation could 
still save the day. In Ajalbert the man was found. He had 
not only executive ability but also a dominating idea—the 
manufactory must renew its contact with contemporary 
art; the designs for the weavers must come not from dusty 
storerooms and the scavengers of past styles, but from 
artists who are creating the living art of our own time. 

Within two years, despite war conditions, the manu- 
factory was reorganized and the new policy in operation. 
Since then, models have been supplied by some twenty 
artists of widely different tendencies. As in the eighteenth 
century, the manufactory has specialized once again in the 
production of tapestries made in sets for furniture covering. 
That the frames might be in harmony with the tapestries 
the director has sought the cooperation of leading furniture 
designers. The task of these collaborators has not been an 
easy one. Particularly is this true of the painters called 
upon to provide the models for the weavers. Unprepared 
by previous training—for the art schools ignore tapestry 
designing — they have had to learn by experience the 
limitations imposed by the tapestry technique and by the 
destination of their designs. Under these conditions it is 
more surprising that these experiments in a new craft 
should have attained in general so high an excellence that 
some should be open to criticism. 
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Among the artists who have supplied cartoons to Beau- 
vais in recent years, none, it seems to the writer, has been 
more successful than Paul Vera. A versatile artist, whose 
activities have included architectural and garden design as 
well as work in many fields of the applied arts, he well 
deserves the high reputation he holds as a leader of the 
modern movement. His style, although wholly personal and 
original, is based upon a thorough knowledge of the past. 
To a magistral capacity for pure design he adds a gayety 
of spirit and a freshness of invention that are distinctly his 
own. The most important of Vera’s works for Beauvais is 
unquestionably the large four-fold screen, The Gardens, 
woven in 1923-1924 and shown at the great Exposition of 
Decorative Arts in Paris in 1925. This screen the Museum 
has recently bought from the manufactory through the 
Edward C. Moore, Jr., gift for the purchase of objects of 
modern decorative arts. 

There is a suggestion of the eighteenth century in the 
decorative motifs, these charming groups of fruits, flowers, 
and garden utensils, so happily combined with figures of 
women and children. But here the resemblance stops. The 
scale is bolder, the modeling more forceful, and in the 
choice of colors, which form a rich, full orchestrated har- 
mony, there is a greater range of hues. These bright, sing- 
ing colors may come somewhat as a surprise to those who 
have never seen the backs of old tapestries, where the 
original colors have been protected from the light. With 
the passage of years, there is the inevitable fading and 
softening of the exposed surface that give the mellowed 
hues with which we are familiar; but the tapestries did 
not start so, nor would they have obtained their present 
beauty had they from the first been woven in delicate half 
tints. Very wisely the modern Beauvais tapestries are keyed 
to a brilliancy of color which will allow these fabrics to 
grow old gracefully in their turn. This is an evidence of 
the intelligence which now guides the fortunes of Beauvais. 
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ORNAMENTAL 
WEDGWOOD 


BY C. LOUISE AVERY 


@ There are those who, like Emil Hannover, the Danish 

connoisseur and writer, criticize Wedgwood because they 

maintain that with a multiplicity of faultlessly wrought but 

5 mechanical productions he crowded out of the field the 

4 work of more haphazard but more spontaneous and artistic 

| craftsmen. This complaint may with equal justice be urged 

against most of Wedgwood’s contemporaries; he takes the 

brunt of the attack only because he was a singularly pur- 

poseful and dominant personality. Wedgwood began his 

career at a time when fresh experiments in materials were 

widening the range of English pottery. He was indefatig- 

- able in his attempts to invent new bodies and glazes and 

st he contributed more new and successful kinds of ware than 

has any other single potter. Coupled with his desire to 

perfect his materials was an instinct for commercial or- 

ganization and for improved methods of manufacture. His 

efforts in this direction coincided with a general tendency 
toward large-scale production. 

Wedgwood began his work in the field of useful domes- 
tic wares, attaining particular success with his creamware. 
In the course of time he devoted attention to fine stone- 
wares, developing and perfecting his basalt and jasper. 
The latter he himself considered his greatest achievement 
and so extensively was it manufactured that to many people 
it has now become practically synonymous with the name 
Wedgwood. Its fine grain and extremely smooth hard sur- 
face, and the colors with which it can be tinted render it 
suitable for delicate and precise craftsmanship. Indeed the 
serious criticism of it is concerned with just this quality— 
that its manipulation is more closely related to the art of 
the sculptor or the gem cutter than to the plastic art of 
the potter. 

Whatever its potentialities or limitations, Wedgwood’s 
jasper ware is peculiarly characteristic of his genius and 
expressive of the neo-classicism of his age. At this period 
the discovery of splendid examples of Greek and Roman 
art at Pompeii and Herculaneum had given a great impetus 
to a revival of classic themes in art, and Wedgwood, quickly 
responsive to the tendencies and fashions of his day, 
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promptly turned for inspiration to these sources of design. 
Jasper ware lent itself admirably to the execution of re- 
fined detail, and its chaste character was in accord with 
the classic spirit. Hence it was a perfect medium for late 
eighteen-century neo-classicism. 

By the gift of the late Frank K. Sturgis the Museum 
has recently acquired fourteen pieces of Wedgwood ware 
representative of the large ornamental styles, especially as 
developed in jasper. The most familiar subject is the Crown- 
ing of a Kitharist, executed on a large blue jasper vase. 
Wedgwood described this subject as the Apotheosis of 
Homer; it was a design adapted by Flaxman, presumably 
after a Greek vase now in the British Museum. The Sturgis 
vase is accompanied by a square pedestal with griffins at 
the four corners and the badge and motto of the Prince of 
Wales on two sides. According to tradition, this piece was 
made by Wedgwood and presented to George IV as Prince 
of Wales, upon his coming of age in March, 1783; subse- 
quently it was in the Sanderson and Rathbone Collections. 
Another handsome vase of blue jasper is of krater shape 
with an animated frieze of bacchanalian figures adapted 
from the Borghese vase in the Louvre. Typically classic 
borders of anthenion, acanthus, and egg-and-dart design 
ornament the top and base. Delightful vases in blue jasper 
less pretentious and of smaller size bear subjects after Lady 
Templetown’s designs. 

A pleasant variation from the nine blue jasper vases 
in the Sturgis gift is offered by a pair of green jasper urns 
on pedestals decorated with a checkered pattern in white 
and cane color. A black besalt cup in the form of a classic 
female head is typical of its period. A most impressive urn 
in black besalt is broadly molded with swags of drapery; 
it comes from the collection of Frederick Rathbone, Wedg- 
wood chronicler and enthusiast. A vase of creamware with 
marbleized glaze and enrichment in gilt bears the impressed 
mark of Wedgwood & Bentley, carrying the story back to 
the early period (1769-1780), when these two very able 
collaborators were in the heyday of their achievement. 
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i 7 € A Drawing by Teng Kwei 


DECORATIVE CHINESE DRAWINGS 


@ Combining such universal qualities as grace, refinement 

and decorative charm with the serene vigor which is 
characteristically Oriental, the painted silk and paper 
panels by Teng Kwei, a young Chinese artist now in 
America, are delightfully adapted to the demands of 
modern interiors. An accent of pattern achieved through 
various sorts of wall hangings is especially desirable to 
balance the plainness and severity of the modern mode. 
And with the present vogue for Eastern pottery, porcelains 
and bronzes, panels of interesting fabrics and paintings on 
silk are becoming consistently popular. These drawings of 
Teng Kwei’s have the spirit of the ancient Chinese art, 
together with an indefinable contemporary quality which 
is subtly fascinating. 

Some of the paintings are about twelve inches wide and 
eighteen or more inches long. Others are as much as four 
feet wide and eight or more feet long. They are in India 
ink, some on the finest of white silk backed with paper and 
some on fine, parchment-like paper. They may be rolled 
up when not in use and so are easily packed and carried 
about, a convenience adapted to the migratory habits of 
modern apartment dwellers. And in the present tendency 
toward low furniture and uncrowded rooms we are ap- 
proaching the Eastern love of simplicity and space, and 
thus creating a congenial background for the traditional 
accessories of the Orient. 

More and more, also, we’are regarding prints and paint- 
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ings as important decorative units, fitting them into con- 
genial settings of walls and furniture, often using them as 
a fundamental feature which provides the keynote of a 
whole interior scheme. Teng Kwei’s simple drawing of two 
black birds on a drooping, rain-wet bough is beguilingly 
at home with the wave-like design on an old Chinese cabinet. 
With a brocaded chair and a decorated flower pot on a 
simple pedestal, this cabinet and drawing create a subtly 
harmonious group in which severity of line is admirably 
balanced by delicate and graceful pattern details and by 
warmth and variety of textures. The group is harmonious 
also in its Oriental spirit and yet entirely practical and 
suitable with modern or various period furnishings if these 
are chosen with feeling and discretion. The arrangement 
indicates the intimate relation between furniture and wall 
decoration, and between the so-called fine and applied arts, 
recalling the fact that Oriental tradition has long displayed 
a fastidious regard for interior furnishings, applying the 
artist’s most cherished skill to the beautifying of textiles, 
ceramics and lacquered woods. ‘“‘Three Ducks”, another 
Teng Kwei drawing, fits into a strictly modern interior, 
even relating its design to the large flower motif of a black 
and gray unholstered chair. Teng Kwei’s drawings are 
effective in narrow wooden frames or with only white mats 
or the white self-borders provided by the silk and paper 
panels. Birds, flowers and trees appeal especially to Teng 
Kwei and he is fond, too, of hills, streams and waterfalls, 
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all of the traditional subjects of Oriental art. With the 
economy and skill characteristic of old Chinese paintings, 
the young artist accomplishes much with little, utilizing 
spaces ingeniously in restful rhythms of unsymmetrical 
compositions and realizing with crisp delicacy the tonal 
values of his medium. 

As in all typically Chinese art, the suggestive quality 
of these drawings is remarkable. By means of a few deft 


bamboo stalks the painter hints at a whole world of ex-. 


quisite grass and tree forms. A cluster of sloping roofs 
below a swirl of branches conveys the impression of gra- 
cious human life, of secluded tranquility. The spectator is 
exalted by the act of supplementing the unfinished sketch 
with his own imaginative details, of apprehending to a 
degree that sense of unity in nature which is the funda- 
mental principle of Chinese life and thought. Also, the 
use of space, the appreciation of emptiness, is a part of 


‘the ancient Chinese tradition. This treatment of space 


gives explicit expression to an inbred tendency of the 
Chinese mind which discovered in painting and poetry the 
value of reserves and silences. This, of course, is one of 
the fundamental kinships between Chinese art and the 
modern development. With the genuine modern artist, 
space is as important as object, and forms an intrinsic part 
of the pattern. 

It seems a logical and wholesome balance for our 
modern restlessness if we can find a calming, elevating 
influence in this new respect for spacial relations. And the 
feeling is aptly translated in these tranquilities of snowy 
mountains, slim herons, mists drifting against hilltops, 
trees, birds, rocks, flowers, which the Oriental- painter 
executes with so much decorative charm. If one is inter- 
ested in ancient Chinese art, one should find these classic 
modern drawings by Teng Kwei particularly alluring. In 
a drawing of willow trees with a stream, a bridge and a 
few fragmentary roofs, Teng Kwei suggests the flowing, 
tranquil essence of a quiet landscape. In “Three Ducks” 
he achieves that subtle sense of movement which is typically 
Chinese, hints the placid freshness of a secluded pool and 
indicates, with a touch of humor, the vacuous self-im- 
portance of the swimming ducks. “The Judge” is a benign 
study, and indicates the splendor of this decorative creature. 
“After Rain,” another of his interesting paintings, though 
not illustrated here, is a landscape with hills, trees, mist, 
and a peaked roof is a gracious and graceful arrangement. 

Like the old classic painters of China, Teng Kwei is a 
poet in words as well as in black and white. In decorative 
Chinese calligraphy he has written a poem about “After 
Rain”, placing it effectively in the space at one corner of 
his picture. Translated, it reads as follows: 

“The trees are still wet with the rain. 

Through rising mists the hilltops move as in a dance. 
When moisture gathers at the pavilion corners 
We know that plum-ripening time is here.” 

Above two rakishly-posed birds the artist writes: 

“In the song of the blackbird 

Is heard spring rain.” 

Teng Kwei, recently made a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Artists, spent last year studying archaeology, aesthetics 
and theory of color at Harvard University which he at- 
tended on an exchange fellowship from the University of 
Peking. Though he has painted from early childhood, he 
has never attended a formal art school but trained himself 
by studying the old Chinese masters and he has followed 
an ancient Chinese practice of painting with his finger-tips 
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instead of with a brush. He worked with his mother who 
was an embroiderer and thus gained, no doubt, something 
of his delicate feeling for texture and composition. In spite 
of the fact that they are lovely designs based on reality 
in nature forms, the drawings are deeply subjective and 
represent as the artist himself puts it, “an inner balance.” 
His work has received distinguished recognition in his own 
country and it won for him a teaching position at the 
University of Washington, in Seattle, shortly after his 
arrival in America a few years ago. Teng Kwei delights 
in the old legends of plant life, of an enchanted realm where 
the bamboo is graciously polite, its leaf-like fingers forming 
an open hand that does not grasp greedily, and where the 
lotus mother with her many seeds teaches love for children. 
Commenting upon the materialistic aspects of modern life, 
he observes, ‘Wealth will buy leisure. Leisure will make it 
possible to appreciate art. But when are we to have enough 
leisure?” Speaking of the difference between China and 
America as backgrounds for the artist, Teng Kwei said 
that in the landscape of China there is a picture every- 
where; in America there is not noticed this prevalence 
of pictorial composition in the architecture and setting. 


THE JUDGE 


A Drawing by Teng Kwei 
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No more fascinating method 
can be found to produce dec- 
orative arrangements of the 
modern type than photography 


SPAGHETTI IN A 
COMPOSITION 


BY Hi WILLIAMS 
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This very interest- 
ing repeat is the 
work of Karl Davis 
Robinson from the 
Photographic Re- 
search Laboratory 
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COLOR TAUGHT 
LARGE MURALS 


BY FELIX PAYANT 


These murals covering a series of 
panels on either side of a model stage 
were designed and are the work of 
art students in a beginning design 
course at Ohio State University 


@ Years of association with class methods in the matter 

of beginning color work, both as student and teacher, 
has emphasized to the idea that the old method of labor- 
iously working with elaborate arrangements of color scales, 
value scales and such, does little for the art student in the 
way of developing interest or appreciation. Intricate 
theories and fasts do not lead one on to the fields of ex- 
periment and expression. In fact the contrary seems more 
often the case. In the beginning classes it has been a happy 
and successful plan with us to work directly with tempera 
paints arranged in sets on the spectrum idea with no undue 
concern in drawing. 

As shown in the accompanying illustrations, five stu- 
dents worked on the one large problem of covering the 
large space across the end of the room. It was their first 
experience in working on a large scale and in a free, direct 
manner so all unnecessary directions were subordinated to 
the ideas that they were to plan a decorative arrangement 
using a subject of their choice, that each person’s panel 
was to be an integral part of the whole, or in other words, 
the main compositional lines should carry throughout. So 
far this was not exactly difficult to see. The new element 
of using color directly, with practically no drawing, was 
new so here lay the major problem of the entire project. 
And to further develop this matter of color it was to be 
used in sequences each time, for instance, blue, blue violet, 
violet, red violet, red, etc. Some times these sequences or 
series would be taken from the dark, cold colors of the 
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spectrum while others came from the light, or warm areas 
as red orange, orange, yellow orange, yellow, etc. Besides 
there was to be a movement, not only of color and com- 
position, but in the brush lines as well. You will see in 
such motifs as the elephant in lower part of the panel at 
the extreme left there is a gradual progression in width 
of brush strokes as well as values and line. There is also 
an increase in amount of white paper shown between the 
strokes to give still more movement. 

The panels were covered with large sheets of heavy 
rough paper secured from a printing plant. It was neces- 
sary to paste the sheets together as may be seen in the 
case of the panel containing the two giraffes. Charcoal was 
used for about half an hour to make very quick plans for 
the entire group after which time one person’s idea was 
accepted and developed. Some fifteen or twenty minutes 
were used to place the dominant lines and co-ordinate the 
adjoining panels. Similar motifs were repeated through in 
such a way as to give a feeling of unity as is noticed in 
the case of the elephants, the ostriches and palm trees. By 
the end of the first class session of three hours the mural 
was well along and the second session found them prac- 
tically finished with much in the way of color experience 
and artistic release as a resultant for those working. As 
there were thirty-five in the class many similar projects 
such as screens were carried out. One of these screens 
was published in a recent issue of “Every Day Art” and 
others will appear in forthcoming issues of DESIGN. 
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The rug above gives a pleasing and 
simple repetition of the horizontal 
and vertical directions of its outline 


@ A rather definite, even obvious repetition, of the dom- 

inant structural lines is a fundamental in the develop- 
ment of such problems as these rugs. In the one above 
the rectangular movement of the outline shape is, repeated 
throughout the surface with a pleasing progression.of spaces 
and value areas. In the oval rug at the right the curves 
at the ends of the rug are happily used in juxtaposition 
with the straight lines of the side in an intriguing manner. 

Teachers of applied design and craftsmen in general 
find the making of hooked rugs a most excellent way of 
securing a fine appreciation of the suitability of the design 
plan to the materials used and the object in its finished 
form ready for use. Too often we have experienced designs 
made and applied with little or no relation to the structural 
side of the project. 


FOR FEBRUARY 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR 
HOOKED RUGS 


These two designs were made and 
executed by the pupils of Agnes 
Melgaard at the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia 


The rug below is designed to repeat 
the outline in an informal balance 
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with blue, red and green poster paint (see chart), then 
the remaining spaces gilded. The two birds are pasted 
together to the forehead (see chart). A piece of cloth or 
ribbon is sewed or pasted to the wings to form headband. 

Collar. Made of gold cloth or a remnant of brocaded 
material. In this case it was made of a discarded drape. 
Colored beads were sewn on in the manner shown in the 


FOR FEBRUARY 


chart. Fasten with clasps under the arms. 

Armbands. The foundation is cardboard covered with 
gold cloth. Beads were sewn to the cloth-covered cardboard. 
The anklets and armbands were fastened with hooks and 
eyes. 

Shoes. Cut to fit the sole of the foot, from heavy card- 
board. They are held to the foot with bands of colored cloth. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


® The Museum of Modern Art, 11 

West 53d Street, announces its first 
one-man showing of the work of an 
American artist, a retrospective ex- 
hibition of the paintings, sculpture, 
and drawings of Maurice Sterne, to 
open to the public on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 8th and to continue until April 
lst. The Museum will present its sec- 
ond one-man show of an American 
‘artist, the work of Edward Hopper, 
in the Fall of 1933. 

Mr. Sterne has just returned from 
Anticoli-Corrado, Italy, where he has 
been at work for the past six months, 
bringing with him his most recent 
paintings and sculpture, which will 
have their first showing in the coming 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art. The Artist is now putting the 
finishing touches on these pieces at his 
studio at Croton-on-Hudson. 

Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, Trustee of 
the Museum and Chairman of the com- 
mittee organizing the Exhibition, says: 
“Mr. Sterne is one of the most thor- 
oughly informed and widely traveled 
of artists. His cultural contacts have 
been remarkable. He is familiar with 
the art of the past and present, the art 
of Europe and of the Orient. At first 
hand he has studied the art of France, 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, India, Burma, 
Java, Bali, and New Mexico. The early 
years of his life were spent mostly in 
America and he has absorbed its at- 
mosphere. Thus he combines the raci- 
ness and vigor of an American with 
the background and cultivation of a 
cosmopolitan. The result is evident in 
the richness of his work.” 

Mr. Sterne is one of the first artists 
to discover and appreciate the art of 
the Pueblo Indians, having spent two 
years in New Mexico. He is also 
among the first Americans to discover 
Bali, where he made thousands of 
sketches and scores of paintings of the 
life of the island people. After a trip 
to Greece in 1908, he modelled his first 
piece of sculpture, “The Head of a 
Bomb Thrower,” owned by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and now on 
display in the Exhibition of American 
Painting and Sculpture at the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Maurice Sterne was born in Libau 
on the Baltic in 1878 and came to 
America as a boy of 11. He began his 
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art career as an etcher, studying first 
at Cooper Union and later at the 
National Academy of Design, where 
he learned anatomy under Thomas 
Eakins, who came once a week from 
Philadelphia to teach. His work was 
first shown in New York in 1902 at 
the Old Country Sketch Club on Broad- 
way. The late William Merritt Chase, 
one of the most famous painters and 
teachers of painting of that time, 
bought a picture from the exhibition. 
The following year, winning the 
Mooney Traveling Scholarship offered 
by the National Academy, Mr. Sterne 
went to Europe to study. 

Among the prizes which Mr. Sterne 
has won are the Logan medal and 
prize in 1928, the William A. Clark 
Prize and Corcoran Gold Medal for 
his painting “After Lunch” at the 
12th Annual Exhibition of Contemp- 
orary American Oil Painting in Wash- 
ington in 1930, and Honorable Mention 
for his “High School Girl’ at the 29th 
Carnegie Institute International Ex- 
hibition at Pittsburgh in the same 
year. In 1925, he was invited to rep- 
resent America at the Third Biennial 
International Exhibition in Rome. 
Three galleries were given to the 
showing of his work at this time. He 
has also been invited to paint a self- 
portrait for the Uffizi Gallery in Flor- 
ence, an honor bestowed on but few 
artists. 

Museums owning works by Maurice 
Sterne include: Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh; R. I. School of Design, 
Providence; Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York; Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; Detroit Museum; Harrison 
Gallery of the Los Angeles Museum; 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C.; 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Kaiser 
Fredrich Museum, Berlin; Cologne 
Museum; Tate Gallery, London. 

The current exhibition of American 
Painting and Sculpture, which con- 
tains the famous painting by James 
McNeill Whistler, “Portrait of the 
Artist’s Mother,” has been extended 
to Friday, February 3rd. 

The next exhibition at the Museum, 
which follows the Exhibition of The 
Art of the Common Man in America, 
on the fourth floor, will be Early 
Modern Architecture, Chicago, 1870- 
1910, to open to the public on Wednes- 
day, January 18th. 


NEW MATERIALS, NEW PRODUCTS 
AND NEW USES 


@® An Exhibition of New Materials, 

New Products and New Uses, as- 
sembled by the National Alliance of 
Art and Industry opened in the Art 
Center Galleries, 65 East 56th Street, 
New York City on Monday, January 
16th and will continue for one month. 


The exhibition was organized to 
stimulate earlier consumer acceptance 
for new products and processes, and 
to afford the industries the opportunity 
of presenting them in specially de- 
signed, non-commercial surroundings. 
Products of all types placed on the 
market within the past two years—or 
still in model form—were considered 
eligible; as well as new uses developed 
for familiar products or new processes 
which contributed to the design quality 
of the materials involved. 


The resultant exhibition covers a 
wide field. Interesting new develop- 
ments in the use of color in relation 
to metal and wood will be shown for 
the first time; new radiocabinet de- 
signs; developments in air-condition- 
ing for small rooms and apartments 
as well as large buildings; new musical 
instruments; new products and devices 
for both domestic and commercial pur- 
poses, as well as novel developments in 
the use of glass, steel, silver, paper 
products, plastic materials and other 
synthetic products. 


Among the exhibitors are General 
Motors, American Brass Co.; The 
Towle Manufacturing Co.; Aluminum 
Colors Inc.; the Bakelite Corporation; 
The Taylor Instrument Company; The 
Lowe Paper Company; Toledo Syn- 
thetic Products Inc., and many others. 
At least two design conferences, in 
which representatives of the large 
industries, industrial designers, and 
persons engaged in industrial research 
will take part, will be held during the 
period of the exhibition. Information 
about these conferences may be ob- 
tained from the National Alliance of 
Art and Industry. 


It is planned to make this exhibition 
an annual event in the program of the 
N. A. A. I., including industrial and 
design conferences; exhibitions, com- 
petitions and research; an employment 
service for designers, artists and pub- 
lications relating to industrial design. 
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